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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. 





LapY MONTAGUE. 





‘ Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. They supply information as to the personal 


liabits, and often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.” 


CROKER’s New WaiG GUIDE. 
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ADDRESS. 


THE great success of the Figaro published in Paris, and the ex- 
traordinary popularity of the plan on which it is conducted, have 
induced us to establish a similar periodical in London, which we 
humbly hope will be received with as much approbation as our 
sparkling sharp-flavoured and highly relished prototype. We are 
led to believe that such may be the case, for in these reforming 
times, when political abuses are the general topics of discussion and 
the universal objects of attack, we do not doubt that, in aiding the 
heavy battery of truth and argument with the light but not ineffec- 
tive arrows of ridicule, we shall be hailed as fellow-labourers in a 
good cause, by our enlightened countrymen. The Figaro in Lon- 
don will consist of four departments, each of which will occupy 
generally about one page of every number. Our leading articles 
will be principally good humoured squibs on passing events of pri- 
Our second head will be called The Inter- 


preter, the nature of which a reference to the succeeding page will 


mary popular interest. 


sufficiently manifest ;—our third will be made up of Brevities, and, 
our fourth, devoted to spirited and unbiassed notices of the drama. 

As the wood engraving, which distinguishes this page, will appear 
at the head of every separate publication of the Figaro, and as we 
are very anxious to disclaim all imputations of personality, we beg 
most distinctly to state that, notwithstanding several points of re- 
semblance, professional as well as personal, the sketch of the lively 
barber is not intended for Sir Edward Sugden. 

If our readers should trace a likeness between the blocks in the 
cut, and certain well-known public characters, we have only to say 
that we ordered our artist to draw a number of block-heads, and 
that we suppose he has represented those who would naturally occur 
to him on receiving our instructions. 


| producing. 
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THE PLAGUES OF 1831. 


The country is at present beset by two very serious maladies ; 
Anti-Reform and Cholera. With the rise, progress, symptoms and 
effects of the Cholera weare, thanks to the press, and the faculty, 
pretty well acquainted; these enlightened bodies have let us into 
every minute particular connected with the disease—except a remedy. 
Anti-reform however is a pest about which much has been said 
and written, but very little authentic and systematically digested 
information has appeared relative to its real cause and character. 
We will endeavour to give an outline of it’s riseand progress with 
the symptoms by which it is generally attended, and shall conclude 
our article with an humble attempt to prescribe a remedy. 

Common anti-reform is an evil that has long been known in this 
country, and has often shown itself from time to time, especially 
about that period of the year, when the Parliament has been sitting. 
It has sometimes raged to a great, and sometimes to a small extent ; 
during the time of the Wellington administration, for instance, it 
assumed a violent form, while, about the time of the death of a king, 
or, on the eve of general elections, it has seldom been known to 
make its appearance. 

‘he disease, however, never was seen here in a very dangerous 
form, till having, in July, 1530, swept off in Paris several thousands 
of souls in the space of three days, and a secret communication 
being kept up by a certain party in this country, with an individual 
named Polignac, who was known to be infected, anti-reform began 
to assume in England an alarming and very malignant character. 
It had no sooner shown itself, than every precaution was taken to 
prevent its spreading; and his Majesty with a kind consideration for 
the welfare of his subjects, formed a board of health, of which 
Lord Grey was appointed president. This salutary board had not 
long entered on its office, when Dr. Russe/l (not he of Cholera cele- 
brity) submitted a purge which was much approved and declared to 
be fully adequate to protect the constitution of Englishmen, from 
the ill effects which anti-reform might otherwise be the means of 
x, However, the remedy had not been prescribed before it 
was wanted, and cases of the most malignant anti-reform quickly 
began to manifest themselves in the proverbially dirty neighbour- 
hood of St. Stephen’s. One of the earliest instances was that of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, who presented, while suffering with the disease, a 
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most pitiable spectacle. 
his bodily contortions, in the remarkable incoherence of his speech, 
his frantic exclamations, insane gesticulations, blackness in the face, 
and the total prostration of all his mental faculties ; we would, however, 
here impress upon our readers that a want of attention to cleanliness 
of person, oran irregularity of habit, have not often been known 
of themselves to produce anti-reform, however conducive they may 
be to the dissemination of Cholera. Sir R. Peel was next affected, 
and in him the disease seemed to have assumed an equally malignant 
though somewhat a different character. His symptoms were great 
weakness in speaking, attended by the same alarming debility of 
intellect, anda sleepiness, which from its extending to all those in 
his presence, induced some to believe that anti- -reform was decided- 
ly infectious. We are, however, glad to say, that, though it is equal- 
ly malignant with the Cholera, it is by no means so contagious, and 
that there is a very happy tendency to the diminution, rather than 
> increase of the mal: idy. Several cases have occurred in the House 
t Lords, some of which, such as that of Lord W harncliffe, have 
been only moderate. ‘There is no doubt that there is something 


hilious in the complaint, but the active exertions of the board of 


health, will soon be the means, we hope, of putting an end to its 
ravages. ne of the first measures will be to cleanse St. Stephen’s, 
where it has principally raged, of the filth that has been permitted 
to remain there for centuries. The avenues which have so long been 
choked up by the foulest corruption, will be laid completely open, 
so that decent people can enter the place without the fear of con- 
tamination. 

We said we would prescribe a remedy, and so we keep our 
promise. ‘The best one that can be tried, is to put the patient af- 
fected, into a snug quiet place, and enable him to live very freely, so 
that he will not be subject to sudden changes, which are known to 
be rf uliarly characteristic of those labouring under the malady. 

. B. An immediate order of the Bath, would, in most cases, 
am a certain antidote. 


THE INTERPRETER. 
Rather too early in the Mourning. 


‘‘ So generally was the death of the Bishop of Winchester credited last 
week, that on Tuesday the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, of which he was 


formerly Dean, actually performed a funeral anthem in commemoration of 


his lordship’s demise.”— Morning Herald. 


THE universal anxiety to get rid of the bishops has _ been clearly 
demonstrated by the ardour manifested by the press, in killing, before 
his time, his holiness of Winchester. It must be any thing but 
pleasing to the Right Reverend f ‘ather in God to perceive how eagerly 
the report of his decease has been received, for he doubtless remem- 
bers the maxim, that we easily believe that to be true, which we are 
anxious should happen. The readiness evinced by the choir of St. 
Paul’s, todo honour to his memory, must be far more complimen- 
tary than agreeable to the Reverend prelate; but he is not the only 
member of the church who has been put out of the way by the 
unfounded rumour. It has been the signal for a pretty general 
ep - among those in expectation of preferment, and the Bishop of 

t. Asaph, with a view to translation, has actually declared his con- 
version to the cause of reform in an expensive newspaper paragraph. 
To have been thus betrayed into parting with his principle at the 
shrine of interest is rather a hard case for his holiness of St. Asaph, 


but in these days every bishop must expect to find his see ** a sea of 


%? 


troubles. 





The Blood Red Knight. 

“ The plaintiff, his client, had this weakness—that he felt uneasy avout 
the slauders published against him in newspapers. The time was fast ap- 
proaching when nothing would be believed which appeared in a newspaper, 
and when that time should come, then no one would have any reason to 
care what was said of himin the newspapers, and when there would be no 
offence there would be no punishment. It would, therefore, soon becume 
the law that no action could be maintained for any thing that appeared in 
a newspaper. Things were rapidly approaching to this consummation ; 
but itso happened, that notwithstanding the march of intellect, there were 
some people who thought that nothing could be a lie which appeared in 
print. He remembered when he himself thought, that when he saw a 


It was seen principally in the violence of | 


| 


statement in print, it was impossible, but it must be true. The march of 
intellect, no doubt, would soon put an end to this notion, but while it con- 
tinued there were some who would have the weakness to be amazed at slan- 
ders published against them in newspapers, and his client was one of them. 
Newspapers were not as yet protected by law from being responsible for any 
slanders that might appear in them, although there was every appearance 
that they would soon be so protected, and therefore his client was still en- 
titled to maintain his action.”—Speech of Sir James Scarlett in an action 


| for libel. 
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Sir James Scarlett’s individual contempt for newspaper statements 
must be as pleasant to himself, as it would be well for his reputation, 
if such contempt were general. He allows that he some time ago 
had a strong impression of the truth of what appeared in the public 
prints, and, we presume, the time to which he alludes, is that, when 
his own conduct was the general theme of discussion. At least he 
must have known his own motives, and been well able to judge of 
the truth of the interpretation put upon them by the newspapers. 
We do not wonder that he has grown hardy and indifferent to the 
attacks of the press; like a repeatedly chastised school-boy he has 
become callous from the frequency of his lashings. Happy time, 
indeed, for Sir James, when no one believes what is said in the 
newspapers. As the disbelief of a libel, in Scarlett’s judgment, is 
enough to shield it from prosecution, it is very obvious that he 
did not disbelieve the Morning Journal, when he prosecuted it for 
attacks on his own and his friends’ characters. Really, Sir James, 
you are the most bitter caustic and satirical fellow, without meaning 
it, that ever practised in a court of justice. Do not flatter yourself 
that when you are smartly abused in the public press you will ever 
have the benefit of public scepticism ; and as to your regardlessness 
for the strictures of a newspaper, we know you so well, that if we 
were to call you a truckling time-serving thick-headed ex-attorney- 
general, try ing to overthrow an honest government to get once more 
into office yourself, we really should expect to be the objects of im- 
mediate prosecution ;—mind, we say 2f/ we were to give you such a 
character ; but, of course, the public believes nothing that is printed. 


An Exquisite King. 

“ His late majesty was universally known as being particularly attentive 
in his observations of the dress and appearance of all persons attending the 
Court.—The slightest negligence of attire or costume in a courtier seldom 
escaped notice, but it has been supposed that the present king from being 
bred a sailor was not only less fastidious, but even wholly inattentive to 
such matters. This very erroneous idea has occasioned extreme careless- 
ness in persons attending Levees and Drawing Rooms, and particularly 
among naval and military officers ; and so aunoying has the subject been 
to his majesty, that instructions have been issued on the subject. Officers 
in uniform without swords, want of uniformity in wearing the sash, in 
fact, hair whiskers and mustachios have all fallen under the cognizance ot 
royalty. These matters, together with the continued attendance at each 
Levee and Drawing Room, (to the great disgust of the nobility and gentry, 
entitled from family and fortune, to appear at Court,) of certain messieur~ 
who, from their station in society, have no claim to such privileges, will 
be remedied in the future Courts of St. James’.’’—Court Journal, 


THAT his /ate majesty, who wore white kid inexpressibles lined 
with white satin, would estimate a man by his coat, is a fact we can 
very easily imagine. Such a fellow looked at every body, of course, 
with the eye of a valet de chambre, an occupation which would 
have been about upon a level with the royal intellect. That William 
the Fourth is yet such an arrant fool, we ‘will not believe, thou: gh the 
Court of this or any other country was never considered to be a 
school for wisdom. His present majesty is, we hope, not yet su 
sensitive as to be annoyed by the awkward tye of a sash, or the 
wrong position of a sword belt ; and as to whiskers and mustachios 
coming under the royal cognizance, we fee] sure that the king does 
not desrade himself by condescending to notice the filthy excres- 
cences on the faces of the grovelling crew of courtiers. The great 
disgust which those whose family or fortune entitle them to be present 
at Court, experience at the sight of sundry Messieurs is natural 
enough, for it is not surprising that the former, who are only there by 
the accident of birth or fortune, should feel jealous of the latter, 
who come by virtue of honourable personal merit. 
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ENGLISH MELODIES.,--No. l. 


WE have often heard it lamented, that while Ireland and Scotland 
have melodies peculiar to them both, none should have hitherto 
been given to England, which, at least, equally with the other coun- 
tries, affords a field to the imagination of the poet. The following 
was suggested by seeing Mr. Peel and Mr. Hunt seated together on 
one of the opposition benches, and the circumstance bringing to 
mind Mr. Cowper’s beautiful lines, commencing, ‘* Said a smile toa 
tear ;’’ the subject seemed to demand, and has accordingly given 
rise to, a melody. 


Said Peel unto Hunt, as they sat in the front 
Of the Tories, like birds of a feather ; 

“In truth, my friend Hunt, I cannot account 
For our being both here together !” 


Said Hunt, “ Ll oppose the Bill, for to those 
Who want anarchy,—’tis not a damn worth ;”’ 

‘ And I,’’ replied Peel, ‘“‘ because ‘twould, I feel, 
Do tor me and my borough at Tamworth.” 


then the Blacking-man cried, “ that we’re on the same side, 
Has now a most easy solution : 

You'd have laws to enthrall—[’m for no laws at all, 
So ’tis clear we both want revolution.”’ 


BREVITIES. 


“ Brevity is the soul of wit.’”’—Shakspeure. 





Comparisons are QOdious! 

in consequence of recent events, the Burking system has lately 
icquired the appellation of the Bishoping system. We wonder 
vhich of the two is held in greater abhorrence by the public—a 
Burke ora Bishop / 

Tory Liberality. 

A certain anti-illaminating marquis, since the memorable night of 
the passing the Reform Bill through the Commons, has constantly 
kept oven house, at least, so we are informed by a person who late- 
ly looked in at his windows. 


Flagging of the Tory Cause. 

The tri-coloured flags said to have been made and distributed by 
the Marchioness of Ormond, were, we believe, banners of si/k, 
though to have been more in character with the cause of anti-reform, 
they should have been banners of Satan. 


A New Beverage. 

Owing to the neither-one-thing-nor-the-other principles of a cer- 
tain moderate reforming lord, the frequenters of public houses, 
when they wish for some ha/f-and-ha/f, are in the habit of calling 
for a pot of Wharncliffe. This is certainly a novel and easy way 
of sending ¢o pot a tory nobleman. 


Strong room for Improvement. 

The House of Lords, from the character of the majority of its 
members and the amendments, (?) intended to be proposed in the 
Reform Bill, will, in future, go by the name of the House of Cor- 
rection. 


An Honest Way of getting a Living. 
On the report of the death of a certain Right Reverend Father in 
God, more than one of his Brethren in God hurried down to 
Brighton, of course for the benefit of the sea. 


Hunt’s Roasted. 
The ranks of the opposition have been well marshalled for the en- 
suing session ; and, amongst other judicious arrangements, the van 
is to be brought up by the blacking-man. : 


Rather Hard. 
We are told that the member for old Sarum was lately in danger 
of being pelted with stones, and, indeed, he would have found it 
hard to have been assailed with his own constituents. 


Sermons in Stones. 
Some alarm is manifested at the state of London Bridge, and it is 
said the piers are giving way, an example which it is to be hoped 
the other Peers will have the good sense to follow. 


Fashionable Arrival. 
From Bristol, at St. Stephen’s, a recorder 
Terribly crack’d, and sadly out of order / 


Inquests Extraordinary. 
Buried alive, discovered by his screeches, 
Verdict—A trance brought on by Scarlett’s speeches. 


Found Londonderry’s footman dead as cinders, 
Verdict ~—Caught cold sleeping with open windows. 


Good Noose for the Boroughmongers. 

We are truly surprised at the antipathy manifested by a certain 
sreat lawyer to suspenders, for of all the miserable wretches who 
have been brought to the bar, we know of none who is a better 
subject for the gallows. 

Filial Ingratitude. 

It has been remarked that persons of low origin, who happen to 
get forward in the world, invariably affect a contempt for their for- 
mer station. This accounts for Sir Edward Sugden’s turning up bis 
nose at the Whigs, though, true to the source from which he 
springs, he cannot help feeling a veneration for every thing barberous. 


Advertisements Extraordinary. 


| 

| 

| 

‘ . :, 
| WANTED (to those possess’d of patience greeting) 

| A chairman, who long speeches can endure, 

| To take the sense of every Charles Street meeting, 
| Salary small—the post a sinecure / 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To let, unfurnished, several upper stories, 
Enquire at the heads of half the Tories. 


Police Extraordinary. ' 
Mansfield knock’d down and robbed of sense by villains, 
Convicted—stealing under twenty shillings. 


| THEATRICALS. 


| THE main attraction of the past week has been a pupil of M/r. 
Tom Welsh, a young lady, who having been prepared for the 
stage by Old Tom, was, at least, sure of a cordial reception. The 
preliminary puffs have been scattered in such profusion through the 
columns of the newspapers, that a full house was the inevitable con- 
sequence, and, indeed, who would not have been led to expect 
something out of the common way from reading the following para- 

_ graph, copied verbatim from the Courter, Globe, Sun, Morning 

Post, and Chronicle ? 

«¢ Miss SueriFF.—The only doubt touching the most complete 
success of Miss Sheriff, which is entertained by the professors and 
amateurs who have heard her sing, is whether she have sufficient 
voice to fill the great area of Covent Garden Theatre when it 
shall be crowded for her debut. She has taste, judgment, feeling, 
power, and not unfrequently ¢nspirations.” 

We certainly ought to compliment the amateurs and professors on 
the shrewdness of their doubts, for we think an ability to fill the 
house is about the safest criterion by which to judge of the success 
of a performer. It is, however, a bit of a bull to talk of filling 
Covent Garden, when it is already crowded, but, as puffs are in- 
tended for those who are not of themselves over critical, they would 
probably pass over the paradox in the innocence of their gullibility. 
From the latter part of the paragraph we hardly knew what to under- 
stand. Taste, judgment, feeling, power, and all the rest of it, 
' we knew to be the approved phraseology of the puff preliminary, 
| but the not unfrequent inspirations struck us as something new, 
| and we began to doubt if the success of the unknown tongues had 

not induced the managers to bring forward another Miss Hall, or a 
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Miss Carsdale. We think we have a right to analyze a newspaper 
puff, because the papers themselves have done so ; and we certainly 
are not guilty of the absurd contradiction of giving publicity to it 
first and abusing it aflerwards. We must now proceed to speak of 
Tom Welsh’s pupil, Sal Sheriff, at least, we presume we may be 
allowed equal license with the printer of the play-bills, who, we 
will be bound, knew about as much of Tom Welsh as we do of Sal 
Sheriff. Sal has a pleasing exterior, little enough certainly to raise 
a reasonable doubt of her filling Covent Garden, and appeared much 
agitated till encouraged by Bz/l Wilson, who had to lead her for- 
ward. She soon gained her confidence, and showed us that she 
possesses a clear well cultivated, but by no means powerful voice, 
and very little energy or feeling. She was, however, rapturously 
applauded after every song, and had to repeat more than one of them 
in the course of the evening. We were much amused at the new 
method of encore that has lately been introduced into the theatres, 
which is effected by a general cry of ** No!’’ and ** Shame!”’ from 
every part of the house, that is persisted in until a song is repeated. 
There seems an understanding among the audience to keep on de- 
claring they do not want to hear a piece a second time, till the per- 
former goes through it again to restore order. Sal Sheriff will, we 
think, succeed in drawing good houses for the present season, but a 
competition with Mrs. Wood is totally out of the question. If it be 
true she is to receive £100 per night, her place will, we fear, soon 
be supplied by another Sheriff who will have to levy to a larger 
amount, and whose execution will be just as rapid, though perhaps 
not so brilliant or agreeable. Hal Cawse played Artaaerres, for the 
first time, with great propriety, and Jack Braham wouid have been 
very well in Artabanes, had it not been for his dress, which resem- 
bled any thing rather than that of a Persian officer. His trowsers 
were a pair of old tinselled nankeens—his coat black, embroidered 
with gold leather, and he wore a pair of common one-and-ninepenny 
Brighton slippers. We like to notice talent wherever we may find 
it, and we therefore feel much pleasure in saying a word for that 
sterling and veteran supernumerary, Jem Shegog, who, as the fourth 
guard from the foot lights on the o. P. side, looked, walked, and 
joined in the chorus in a most exemplary manner. He was a little 
too late with his consternation at the discovery of the true murderer 
of Xerxes, being in earnest conversation with Charley Tett and 
Moll Tuckwell, his next neighbours. 

After the opera there was a general cry for ‘* God save the 
King,” and, on the call being complied with, there was the usual 
clamour for taking off hats, as if hats and loyalty were incompati- 
ble. Were this notion to be carried a little further, and why should 
it not ? ** coats off!’’ will be the word when there is a cry for the 
national anthem. 

Hide and Seek followed, a very light interlude, in which Miss E., 
Tree plays with her accustomed talent. Diddear has, in the same 
piece, the part of a walking gentleman, butseems very much at fault 
in the dressing of the character ;—ducks, evidently cut in 1822, and 
which ought consequently to be by this time cut altogether, with no 
gloves, a deficiency rendered the more conspicuous by the fine new 
beef sausageishness of Mr. Diddear’s fingers ! 

We looked to the bills on Friday to see how modestly the success 
of the debutante would be spoken of, and found, from an announce- 
ment in red ink, that she was received with rapturous enthusiasm by 
an overflowing audience. Being inside the theatre, we, of course, 
cannot speak as to her reception by those on the out, but we presume 
she made her appearance on the top of the portico in Bow Street, for 
the benefit of the overflow. 

We have spoken of the performances of Thursday night as if the 
entertainments had concluded with Hide and Seek, and, indeed, 
such was the case, though the /rish Ambassador followed ! 


. On Tuesday a new farce was produced under the title of Country 
Quarters—giving an opportunity to Miss Taylor of showing the 
awkwardness of her legs in male attire; and, to Miss Poole, an oc- 
casion for saying a number of things, much more egotistical than 
amusing, respecting her own precocious abilities. We must not 
Omit to mention Mr. Abbott, who acted the part of a French Cap- 


| 


| 


tain, with a boisterous exuberance of self-satisfaction and vulgarity, 
which would have been distressing had it not been so truly ridiculous. 
Bartley and Wrench represented a pair of insipid mountebanks, with, 
we thought, a very laudable indifference. By-the-bye, the former 
made a kind of attempt at humour, by frequently describing a circle 
in the air with his hand, and then thrusting it forward as if the action 
really was vastly facetious, and that the actor was supplying with his 
fingers the point that was not to be found in the dialogue. The 
good-humoured audience seemed to appreciate the whole affair, and 
when we ventured to express a different opinion, ** turn out the 
goose !’’ was the general response of the enlightened relishers of the 
wit of Country Quarters. This summary mode of disposing of a 
contrary opinion to the prevailing one, has become so common at 
the theatres, that the condemnation of a piece on the first night ts 
now a very rare occurrence, and it is consequently, when with- 
out merit, left to linger for a few nights till justice has been fully 
done upon it by the newspapers. Such will, we predict, be the 
fate of Country Quarters. 

We perceive that Mr. Chapman has been prosecuted by the pro- 
prietors of Drury Lane, and fined £350 for playing the legitimate 
drama. The managers of the national theatre, it seems, not con- 
tent with corrupting the stage by the production of beastly spectacles, 
even step out of their way to crush legitimacy by prosecuting it when 
it presumes to show its head in other establishments. The question 
is, Shall the public have a legitimate drama or not ?>—If they are to 
have one, shall it be permitted to the proprietors of Drury, to with- 
hold it themselves, and to crush it when there is an attempt made to 
promote it by others? That they should be allowed the monopoly 
of all intellectual entertainment, and then positively refuse to let the 
public have the advantage of it, is against all justice and reason ; 
and, therefore, we submit, while they are permitted the privilege of 
fining others for doing what should be done by themselves, they 
should be subject to prosecution for not playing the legitimate drama. 
‘These considerations are founded in reason, and not in /aw, and, 
therefore, as the event has shown, had no weight in what is rather 
oddly termed a court of justice ! 

The Barber of Seville which has always been played in a muti- 
lated form on the English stage, owing to the vocal inefficiency of 
the actor, generally entrusted with the part of Count Almaviva, was 
played on Thursday, with the whole of the original music, aided by 
a very eflicient caste of all the principal characters. Mrs. Wood 
(who has been starred and red-inked in the bills for the past week, 
in ignoble opposition to Miss Sheriff, who does not deserve to be 
ranked as her competitor) played the part of Rosina with an evident 
spirit of rivalry, which increased the effect of her performance. Her 
husband was put into Almaviva, and made a sorry representative of 
a Spanish nobleman. He never was intended by nature for a Count, 
and the management should be called to 4-Count for putting him 
into the character. Phillips played Figaro very well, and with al- 
most as much spirit, as even we could have wished for. Young 
Seguin appeared as Bartolo. He has a good voice, and a tolerable 
knowledge of music, but his acting has about it, a greater appear- 
ance of self-satisfaction than it warrants. 

We very much approve of the principle of rescuing a work of 
Rosini from the mutilation it has hitherto undergone, but we cannot 
commend the system of introducing into une opera the music be- 
longing toanother. Such was the case on Tuesday, the very popu- 
lar finale to Cinderella, bemg dragged in by way of conclusion to 
the Barber of Seville. It would be not more absurd to advertize 
Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, with the very popular last Act of 
Richard the Third, or to illustrate a case of more frequent occur- 
rence, the introduction of a song, would it not be as reasonable to an- 
nounce in the bills, Macbeth, Mr. Kean, in which part he will in- 
troduce his celebrated point of ** Off with his head,”’ from his fa- 


vourite character of Richard. 





N. B. Our contemporaries are informed that they are fully at liberty to 
take from our pages, but we confidently leave it to their honour to ac- 
knowledge the source of the extract. 
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